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a stake by a string fastened to his hind flipper, and for several days
and nights he swam bravely to the open sea, but when, in pity for
this wasted expenditure of energy, his owner built a wickerwork fence
round him and cut him loose, and he had explored every inch of his
cage for an operfing, he abandoned hope and died in twenty-four
hours, victim of a broken heart.
In the island of Kandavu the turtle was taken in the sea without
nets. Two men go out in a light canoe, one paddling while the other
lies upon his stomach with his head projecting over the bow and a
heap of pebbles under him. With scarce a ripple the canoe is propelled
to and fro over the green sea grass, which is the turtle's favourite
pasture. Presently the watcher lifts his hand, the motion is checked,
he takes a pebble from the heap under him and drops it into the
water. It goes pat upon the shell of a feeding turtle. Not suspecting
danger, the beast crawls lazily out of reach of such accidents and
begins to feed again. Guided by hand signals, the canoe swings her
head over him again, and another stone taps rudely at his shell. It
may need a third or even a fourth before this round of solid bodies
from the upper world is thought to be more than accidental, but this
unwonted exercise has exhausted his reserve of breath, and before
escaping to the open sea he must come up to breathe. Then the sport
begins. The watcher plunges into the depths to meet him and seize
him by the edge of the foreflipper to turn him on his back. The art
lies in choosing the place for the grip. If he grasps the flipper too
high up, his hand will be nipped between the flipper and the sharp
edge of the shell, and to seize a turtle by the hind flipper is to be like
a tin can tied to a puppy's tail. If the handhold is right, the turtle
is brought to the surface on his back and dragged into the canoe.
In the island of Thikombia, and in that island alone, there lives a
crab who feeds exclusively on cocoanuts* He is a land crab and,
according to the natives, never goes into the water. Also, according
to their story, they capture him in the following way. When they
believe that he is at the top of the tree, at his nefarious work of strip-
ping the nuts, they tie a handful of grass round the trunk ten or
twelve feet from the ground and carpet the ground with .stones. The
crab comes down backwards and, not having eyes in his tail, takes
the grass for the solid ground and lets go, falling with a crash on the
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